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LATE  NEWS 


Britain's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Salton  last  week  announced  an 
increase  of  about  50  percent  in  tobacco  duties.     If  the  public  could  be 
encouraged  to  cut  down  on  smoking,  he  stated  in  his  budget  message,  there 
would  be  an  estimated  saving  of  $K),POO,000  in  foreign  exchange.     Of  total 
British  leaf  imports  of         million  pounds  last  year,   the  United  States 
supplied  about  85  percent,  or  "^66  million  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of 
$220 ,000,' 000. 

Switzerland  purchased  7,000  tugs  from  Yugoslavia  during  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year,  according  to  a  Swiss  official  publication. 

Heayr  losses  to  British  food  production  from  recent  floods  and  freezing 
weather  were  itemized  in  the  Minister  of  Agriculture's  recent  report  to 
Parliament.    About  600,000  acres  of  farmland  were  inundated,  the  Minister 
stated,  with  200,000  acres  rendered  unfit  for  .any  crop  this  season.  Total 
planted  acreage  for  all  croos  is  about  million  acres.    Loss  in  fall- 

wheat  seedings  is  equal  to  one  month's  bread  ration.    About  70,000  cattle 
out  of  a  total  9.6  million  head  perished,  and  nearly  2  million  sheep, 
over  10  percent  of  a  total  IS. 7  million,  have  been  lost.    Almost  ^  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  destroyed.    Last  year's  crop  was  ^80  million 
bushels . 

. India,  .  the  .  second  largest  exporter  of  flaxseed,  has  announced  a  pro- 
visional export  quota  for  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  during  April-March 
19^7-^8  equivalent  to  about  "0,000'  short,  tons  of  oil.     This  compares  with 
the  .prewar  (19^.-^9)  average  of  1,165  short  tons  of  linseed  oil  and  9-7 
million  bushels  of  flaxseed.-  Last  July,  because  of  short  domestic  sup- 
plies, the  Government  curtailed  oilseed  shipments  abroad.    Exports  of 
castor  beans  will  not  be  permitted  except  on  special  grounds  but  pro-.,., 
visional  quotas  equal  to-  about  25,000  tons  of  oil  have  been  established. 
Normally,  the  country  produces  about  one-fourth  the  world's  total  castor- 
bean  production. 

Ecuador's  orange  production  this  year  is  estimate d  at  500,000  boxes, 
about  10  percent  less  than  last  ' season' s  5&0,000  boxes."     The  oreVa'r- (lC^-^q) 
average  was  580,000  boxes. 

India1  s  19U6-U7  cotton  cr  op  is  about;  equal  to  local  needs  .    P 1  an  t  i  ng  s 
to  early  December  are  placed  at  1^,6^2,000" acres  by  the  third  official  re- 
oort,  slightly'  smaller  than  the  1^,690,000  acres  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.    The  first  production  estimate  (cotton  picked  to  the  same  date)  was 
indicated  at  \"*gg,non  bales  of  1*30  pounds  net  (2,82^,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross),  about  the  same  as  the  like  estimate  in 
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MILK  OUTPUT  RISES  IN  CHIEF  -PRODUCING  COUNTRIES 

Milk  production  in  '1946  was'  somewhat  above  19^5  in  most  countries  for 
which  data  are  available.    This  is  especially  true  for  European  countries, 
"but  output  was  slightly  smaller  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  much 
lower  in  New  Zealand.    Increased  production  made  available  larger  quantities 
of  milk  for  manufactured  dairy  products,  although  fluid  consumption  con- 
tinued at  high  levels  in  most  countries. 

The  larger  output  of  milk  in  19^6  is  attributed  to  a  rise  in  produc- 
tion per  cow  in  nearly  all  countries.    Pasture  and  forage  conditions  were 
favorable  and  some  concentrate  feeds  again  became  available  in  countries  of 
western  Europe.    In  the  United  Kingdom  and  European  countries ,  the  quantity 
of  feed  concentrates  for  dairy  cattle  is  still  considerably  below  prewar 
and  the  outlook  does  not  indicate  a  material  increase  in  supplies  during 
194-7.    The  largest  rise  in  production  per  cow  occurred  in  Denmark,  where 
it  amounted  to  357  pounds,  compared  with  an  increase  of  209  pounds  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  169  pounds  in  Sweden,  and  9k  pounds. in  the  United  States. 
Output  per  cow  dropped  in  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand,  where  pasture  and 
forage  conditions  were  much  less  favorable. 

Milk -cow  numbers  increased  only  slightly  in  countries  of  western  Europe, 
which  suffered  losses  during  the  war.    Cow  numbers  declined  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Fluid-milk  consumption  continued  to  rise  in  most  countries,  thus  taking 
part  of  the  increase  in  total  milk  output.    Larger  quantities  of  milk  re- 
mained for  use  in  manufactured  dairy  products  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  Australia.    These  increases  were  utilized  largely  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  butter  and  cheese.     In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  decline 
in  total  milk  production  and  the  increased  utilization  in  fluid  form  left 
considerably  smaller  quantities  of  milk  for  manufacture.    This  decline  was 
largely  reflected  in  lower  butter  production  but  the  output  of  cheese  and 
canned  milk  was  also  reduced.    About  the  same  quantities  of  milk,  however, 
were  used  for  production  of  dried -whole  milk  and  similar  items. 

In  many  European  countries,  the  utilization  of  milk  continued  to  be  con- 
trolled.   Fluid  milk  is  still  rationed  and  in  some  countries  it  is  standardized 
at  a  fat  content  below  that  of  whole  milk.    In  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  only  limited  quantities  of  flush-season  milk  are  available,  for  man- 
ufactured dairy  products.    As  present  efforts  toward  larger  milk  production 
are  directed  toward  increased  output  of  autumn  and  winter  milk  for  fluid  con- 
sumption, no  rapid  increase  in  manufactured  dairy  products  is  expected. 

While  no  precise  information,  is  available  on '.the  .'use  .of  skimmed  milk, 
reports  indicate  that  increasing  quantities  are  going  into  human-food  uses 
either  as  fluid  skimmed  milk,,  condensed  goods,  or  dried  non-fat  milk  solids. 
In  some  countries,  whole -milk,  rations  are  supplemented  with  milk  from  which 
the  fat  has  been  removed  and  in  other  countries  skimmed  milk  is  available 
for  liquid  consumption  outside  the  regular  milk  ration.    The  use  of  non-fat 
milk  solids  in  the  diet  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase-  in  some  countries 
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as  long  as  most foods  continue  in  short '  supply ;  especially  protective 
foods  of  animal  origin.  Vf--V.'-'.-  '•"''' 

Tliis:.is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  Scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production^  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign.  Agricultural  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics  1;  For  this  report  the  com- 
mittee was  -  Composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman^  Floyd  E.  Davis,  Regina 
M.v- Murray.,.,  and  Karen  J.  Fti.edman 

WORLD  APPLE  CROP  UP • 32  PERCENT  FROM  19^5-46 

Production  of -apples  in  the  major -producing  countries  in  1946*47  was 
440  million  "bushels,  32  percent' above  the  relatively  small  1945-46  crop  of 
334  million  "but  15  percent  he-low  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  518  million 
bushels.    Compared  with  1945-46>  the  crop  was  larger  by  63  million  in  North 
America  and  46  million  bushels  in  Europe .  : 

: North  America:    The  crop  of  140  million', is  82  percent  more  than  the  very 
small  1945-46  crop  of  77  million  bushels :  and  8  percent  larger  than  the 
1940-44  average  of  130  million, : but- slightly ■ smaller ■ than  the  prewar  average 
of  l42!  million  bushels.    Unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  resulted  in 
better-than-average  fruit' size  in  United  States  orchards  which  offset  the 
below-average  fruit  set.    The  United  States  crop . of  121 . 5  million  bushels 
was  79  percent  greater  than  the :  previous  •'  small  crop  but  -5  percent  smaller 
than  the  1935-39  average  of  127 -.3  million.    The  Canadian  crop  of  l6.6  mil- 
lion'bushels :  was  131  percent  larger  than- the  record  short  1945-46  crop  of 
7.2  million  and  22  percent  larger  than  the  prewar : average .    The  Mexican  crop 
-of  about. -2.0'- million  bushels  is  ■  only  5  percent  above ' the  previous  season's 
output  but  60  percent  greater  than  the  1935-39  average. 

Europe : ■  Production  for  the  1946-47 ■ season  totaled ■ 270  million  bushels , 
21  percent  above  the  previous  season's  crop  but  about  22  percent  below  the 
prewar  average  of  344  million  and  7  percent  r  less  than  the  5 -year'  (1940-44) 
average  of  about  291  million.    Prewar  averages  were  reported ' to  have  been 
equaled  or  exceeded  in  Denmark,  Norway.,  .Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and' Bulgaria .    The  German  crop  is  believed 
to  have,  been' nearly  equal  to  the  prewar  average.    Moisture  conditions  were 
generally  fav.ora-ble  in  western  Europe,  while  drought  conditions  prevailed 
in  the  Balkans  and 'parts,  of 'central  Europe.  "■' 

'  As  Compared' with;  prewar,  the  major  reduction  in  the  European  crop 
occurred  in  cider  apples.    The  1945-46  crop,  excluding  ciders  in  France, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Ufrrted  Kingdom,  of  about  179  million  bushels  is  only 
x8'  million  or'  4  percent  less  than  the  187  million  average  for  each  of  the 
5-year  periods,/  1935-39  and  1940-44. 

Other  countries: '   The  Turkish  apple  crop  of  5.2  million  bushels  was 
approximately  equal  to  the  prewar  average,  while  Japan's  production  Of  5.8 
million  was  24  percent  below  prewar.     In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  South 
African  crop' of  0.8  million  bushels  is  ll  percent' greater  than  the  previous 
crop  but  12  percent  below  prewar,  and  the  Chilean  crop  of  0.7  million  is  33 
percent  larger  than  in  1945-46.    Freezing  temperatures  at  blossom  time 
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APPLES :  Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1940-44,  annual  1943-116 


Continent 
and 
country 


Average 


:1935-39 
:  1,000 
:  bushels 


North  America;  : 

Canada   :  13,650 

 :  1,231 


Mexico   

United  States  :  127,311 


Total   142,192 


Europe:  : 

Austr'a   :b 

Belgium      . . . . .  : 

Bulgaria  :b 

Czechoslovakia   :b 

Denmark   :b 

Estonia   : 

Finland   :b 

France  :~" 

Dessert  and  : 

cooking  : 

C  ider  : 

Germany  : 

Greece   

Hungary   :b 

Italy  :" 

Luxembourg  : 
Dessert  and  : 

cooking   : 

Cider   .-. . .  : 

Netherlands  . . . .  ;b 

Norway   : 

Rumania   :b 

Spain   :b 

Sweden   : 

Switzerland  :  . 

United  Kingdom  : 
Dessert  and  :' 
cooking 

Cider   : 

Yugoslavia   •_ 

Total  above  . .  . : 

Total  above     (Sxh  :_. 
eluding  cider. 


/15,140 

,  °/ 
/  17064 

/  9,034 

/  1,192 

,  1,563 

/  1,023 


10,499 
153,973 

52,647 
374 
/  2,313 

13,107 


193 
93 

/  2,983 
L,o8o 
/31,983 
/  5,4U 
(2,000): 
16,452 


10,597 
3,427 
_6^Q13 
344,251 


186,758 


19^0-44 


bushels 


12,618 
1,831 
115,306 


129,755 


8,809 

5/ 

2,877 

4,401 
4,782 


9,204 
lOy, 475 
45,498 

Cj/ 
157010 


,  it 
b/  4,231 

"  798 

24,274 

5,965 

2,006 

25,353 


13,831 
3,256 

0/ 
290,659 

"186,780 


1943 

1,000 
bushels, 

12,086 
1,769 
89,0^0- 

102,905 


5,208 

c/ 
(37300) 
4,061 
5,626 

?_/ 


8,144 
38,196 
84,390 

Cjl 
£/ 

20,274 


£/ 
721 

22,390 
.7,300 
2,473 
2.9,854 


15,279 
3,645 
c  / 
279,376 

237  >75 


.  1944 

17000  ~ 
bushels 


16,715 
1,790 
124,754 

143,259 


PA 
(37TOO): 
5,094 
5,282 

oJi  ' 


18,958 
212,900 
45,929 

£/ 
14,701 


0/ 

"468 

0/ 
(6,oo0 
2, hot 

32,150 


15,675 

6,146 

1/ 
436,764 

2177406 


1945 

1,000" 
bushels 


7,158 
1,856 
68,042 

77,056 


0/ 

5,511 
3,209 
2,642 
4,363 

c/ 


8,471 

75,000 

c/ 

"446 

689 
13,705 


c/ 

3H: 
0/ 

(3,ooo) 

(2,000) 
11,941 


12,073 
1,330 

223,312 
146,852 


C ontinued 
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APPLES:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1940-44,  annual  1943-46 


Continent  : 

Average 

1943 

.  1944 

19^5  - 

1946  a/ 

and 

•  country 

;1935-39 

1940-44 

:  1,000 
•  bushels 

1, 000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Asia: 

5,148 
7,621+ 
3,220 

1,286 

13U- 
3,773 
10,372 

c/ 

3,861 
10,961 
c/ 

5  746 

550 

1,000 

0/ 

3,.  514 
►  8,262 

226 

0/ 

5,167 
5,821 
c/ 

4,363 

700 

Turkey  

(3,300) 
4,807 
2.1 

7,482 
527 

750 

11,069 
2,342 

Japan  

South  America: 
Ar  ge  nt  i  na 

5,633 
542 

1,034 
.  10,111 

1,924 

7,771 

Chile   ».v. 

b/  94o< 

(950> 

9,131 
2,961 

550 

729 

9,367 
1,759 

Africa: 
Union  of  South 

833 

7,438 
1,882 

Oceania: 

12,708 

2,043 

World  total   

517,768: 

459, 406 

425,302 

616,625 

334,071 

439,999 

World  total  (ex- 

360,275 

355,527 

383,401 

397,269 

257,611 

343,852 

Compiled  from  official  sources.    Figures  in  parentheses  are  estimates  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  harvests  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year  shown  and  are  combined  vith  the  har- 
vest in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  the  following  year, 
a/  Preliminary,    b/  Partly  estimated,     c/  Included  in  total. 


reduced  the  crops  in  Argentina,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  35,  33,  and 
20  percent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  1945-46  production  in  these 
three  countries.    The  current  crop  is  estimated  at  4.9  million  in  Argen- 
tina, 7.4  million. in  Australia,  and  1.9  million  bushels  in  New  Zealand. 

Very  few  Southern  Hemisphere  apples  are  expected  to  reach  United 
States  markets  during  the  current  season.    To  date  (mid-April)  Chile  has 
been  the  sole  source  and  such  shipments  have  totaled  only  5,000  boxes 
(44-pound  box).    The  United  Kingdom  has  purchased  the  available  exportable 
surplus  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Canada  exported  about  4.5  million 
bushels  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  1.0  million  bushels  to  the  United 
States,  which  in  turn  exported  about  1.7  million  bushels  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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WORLD  PEAR  CROP  EXCEEDS  PREWAR  LEVEL 

The  I9U6-U7  pear  crop  in  the  major -producing  countries  totaled  about 
132  million  bushels,  exceeding  the.  1 9^5-4 6  production  by  nearly  15  million 
bushels,  or  12  percent.    Current- production  is  2.  percent  larger  than  the 
prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  129  million  and  6  percent  above  the  125-million 
,  bushel  average  for  the  5  war  years,  I9k0~kkm    It  appears  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  industry  has  been  well  maintained.    Of  the  total,  Europe 
produced  60  percent  (including  cider  pears);  North  America" '23  percent;  the 
five  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  (Australia,  New  Zealand,-  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  and.  ChileO  about  6  percent;  and  Turkey,  Palestine,  Japan,  and 
Korea  the  remaining:  6  percent.    In  prewar  years',  Europe  produced  6k  percent, 
Worth  America  23  percent,  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  k  percent,  and  the 
other  countries  about  9  percent  of  the'- total  crop. 

; Worth  America::  The  19^6  crop  of  37  million  bushels  exceeded  19^5  pro- 
duction by  5  percent,  the  1935-39  average  by  25  percent,  and  the  I9I+O-UU 
average  by  21  percent.    The  United  States  crop  of  35.5  million  bushels 
represented  27  percent  of  the  world  total  and  96  percent  of  the  North  Am- 
erican crop.    Domestic  production  was  kr  percent1  above  the  19^5  crop  and 
2h  percent:  greater  than  the  prewar  average  of  28.7  million  bushels.  The 
19^6  Canadian  crop  of  0.9  million  bushels  was  5*+  percent  greater  than  the 
I9U5  crop  and  62  percent -larger  than  the  1935-39  average.    Mexico's  pro- 
duction of .  0.6  million  bushels  :was  about  the  same  as  the  previous  crop 
but  86  percent  larger  than  prewar. 

Europe :    The  l$ff6  crop  of  7.3.  k  million  bushels  was  18  percent  larger 
'than  the  I9U5  production  of  66.2  million,  but  5:percent  below  the  82.8- 
million  bushel  average- for  1935-39.    Excluding  cider  pears :  in  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  the  I9U6  crop  of  66,9  million  bushels  exceeded  the  pre- 
war average  by  6.1  million  bushels  or  10  percent.    Switzerland,-  France,  and 
Italy,  with  a  combined  crop  of  39.8  million  bushels  in  19U6;  accounted  for 
51  percent,  and  Germany  is  believed  to  have  produced  slightly  over  20  per- 
cent of  Europe's  total.-  •  ~ 

The  total  crop  in  Switzerland  and  the  table- pear  production  in  France 
were  double  their  prewar  average,  but  the  French  cider-pear  crop  was  only 
about  one-half  prewar  production,  though  three  times  as  large  as  in  191*- 5. 
The .Italian  production  of  10 J*  million  bushels,  slightly  exceeding  the 
■19^5  crop,:  was  17  percent  above  prewar .    The  German  crop  appeared  to  be 
a  little  .lar"ger  than  in  prewar.    The  I9I+6  crop  was  very  short  in  Belgium, 
70  percent  below  that  of  19^5.    Production  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  also  fell  short  of  L9^5  levels. 

Other  countries:    While  the  3.7  million  "bushel  crop  indicates  that 
production  has'  been  maintained  in  Turkey,  Japanese  production  declined 
steadily  since  1935-39  so  that  the  present  estimate  of  3-9  million  bushels 
is  kT  percent  below  the  prewar  average. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  Argentine  crop  was  reduced  by  freezing 
temperatures  at  blossom  time  to  3.9  million  bushels,  26  percent  below  the 
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PEARS:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1940-44,  annual  1943-46 


Continent  and  . 

:  Average 

1943 

1944  ; 

1945  j 

1946  a/ 

Country 

*  1935-39' 

19^0-44 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000'  ; 

•  1,000 

:  bushels: 

bushels: 

bushels: 

bushels: 

bushels 

bushels 

Worth  America: 

733.' 

637 

894: 

600 

924 

508 

48Q 

'58O : 

600 

617 

29,312. 

31  qs6> 

34  on 

35  488 

.:  29,593 

30,553 

25,711 

'  33,430* 

35,211 

37  02Q 

HiUX  upe  • 

c/ 

c/ 

.:V/  4,187 

b/  4,269 

•4,956 

. :  c/ 

c/ 

4,409 

T  323 

•b/  58O 

h/  1,791 

(2,000)     (3,175)  2,846 

Cp  600) 

\C-  )  W\J  ) 

•b/  3,866 

701 

1,086 

496 

.:       (213))5/  175 

181 

200 

140 

(200) 

France 

Dessert  and 

.:  1,760 

2,744 

3,506 

4,039 

3,454 

3  686 

.:  21,776 

11,144 

5,970 

33,272 

3,486 

11  0Q3 

,:  16,825 

h/l4,396 

24,039 

'  -'i 

£// 

■           r>  / 

;b/  865 

lll 

-1! 

-'i 

c/ 

:  7V 

.  :h/  357 

0/ 

0/ 

•■  0/ 
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:  f) 

c/ 

T+Q  1  IT                                                           ■  ■  ■ 

•~  8,944 

9,620 

87951 

.  11,010 

10,004 

10  370 

T  .n  v  Tn"H  on 

.:h/  79 

c/ 

£4 

:  c/ 

■b/  1,488 

V  2,795 

:  c/ 

c/ 

1  543 

:  174 

137 

:  151 

131 

"148 

poo 

.:b/  5,894 

.b/  3,000 

•  0/ 

:  0/ 

:  c/ 

1  940 

.:h/  3,057 

b/  2,643 

:  2,737 

:     (2,500)  (2,000) 

0  500) 

.:  7,037 

12,654 

:  14,109 

:  16,314 

:  8,818 

:  14,697 

United  Kingdom 

Dessert  and 

•  782 

:  1,338 

:  1,514 

':  1,053 

:  1,474 

:  1,080 

.:  237 

349 

:  390 

515 

:  251 

430 

.:  2,685 

:  c/ 

:  .  c/ 

:  £/ 

:  -f 

:  0/ 

Total  above 

i  82,806 

:  75,782 

:  84,957 

:  il6,207 

:  66,158. 

:  78,383 

Total  acbo.V3'  (Ss- 

.':  60,793 

64,289 

:  78,597 

:  82,420 

:  62,421 

\  66,860 
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PEARS:  Production  is  specified  countries, 
averages  1935  -39  and  1940  -44,  annual  1943  -46 


Continent 
and 
country 


Average 


:  1935-39:  1940-44 


19^3 


1944 


1945 


1946  a/ 


1,000  :  1,000  . 
bushels:  "bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
"bushels 


1,000  :  1,000 
"bushels  bushels 


Asia: 

Palestine 
Turkey  . . 
Japan 
Korea  . . . , 


l6:b/  10 
3,^67:  2,776 
"7,366:  6,516 
775^  c/ 


South  America: 
Argentina  . . . 
Chile   


2,154 
b/  "  100 


Africa: 
Union  of  South 
Africa  ....... 


Oceania: 
Australia  . , 
New  Zealand 


(600) 


2,220 
251 


World  total 


129,348 


4,692 
51 


b/  689 


2,459 
282 


11 
3,145 
6,638 


5,280 
50 


2,585 
4,309 


4,564 


c/ 
(2500) 

4,113 
c/ 


5,335 


553 


2,415 
288 


760 


2,7H 
292 


400 


2,813 
300 


124,595 


129,848 


165,475 


117,428 


2/ 
3,651 
3,942 


3,948 
100 


600 


3,420 

.  340 


131,902 


World  total  (ex-  : 

eluding  cider)   :'.  107,335:  113,102:  123,488:,  131,6,88:113,691:120,379 

Compiled  from  official  sources.    Figures  in  parentheses  '.are  estimates  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural- Relations .    The  harvests  .of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year  shown  and  are.  combined  with  the  har- 
vest in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  the  following  year, 
a/  Preliminary.,  b/  Partly  estimated,  cj  Included  in  total,    d/  Commercial 
production  only;  in  1945,  27  percent  of  total  tree  numbers  in  commercial 
orchards.  ********- 


1945  crop,  but  is  still  77  percent  greater  than  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average.    Chilean  production  of  0.1  million  is  12  percent  above  last 
yearrs  and  equals  the  prewar  average.    The  South  African  crop  of  0.6  mil- 
lion 'is  50  percent  larger  than  in  1945,  and  estimates  for  Australia  of  3.4 
million. and  New  Zealand  of  0.3  million  bushels  are  21  .and  13  percent,  re- 
spectively, above  last  season's  crops.    Through  mid-April,  Southern  Hemis- 
phere countries  have  shipped  about  81,900  boxes  of  pears  to  the  United 
States.    About  64,500  were  from  Argentina,  14,600  from  Australia,  1,800 
from  Chile,  and  1,000  from  South  Africa. 

These  are  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  production  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  included: 
J.  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  G.  Burmeister,  Monroe  McCown,  Lois 
Bacon,  and  Ruth  Tucker, 
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COMMODITY    DEVELOPMENT  S  j 

GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

BRITISH  GUIANA  TO  SHIP 
MORE  RICE  TO  B.  W.  I. 

British  Guiana  in  a  recent  contract  undertakes  to  supply  Trinidad 
with  33.6  million  pounds  of  rice  annually  during  the  next  5  years,  "begin- 
ning January  1,  19*1-7 .    A  goal  of  150  million  pounds  set  for  future  exports 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  if  achieved,  would  almost  triple  the  19*»-6  level 
of  51  million  pounds  and  would  exceed  that  area's  prewar  average  rice  im- 
ports from  all  sources  "by  about  30  million  pounds.    Trinidad's  prewar 
imports  averaged  about  *+0  million  pounds  each  year. 

Under  the  agreement  with  Trinidad,  the  Rice  Marketing  Board  guarantees 
to  deliver  80  percent  of  the  quantity  stipulated  and  not  to  allow  other 
commercial  exports  until  it  has  supplied  the  full  amount.    During  the  3 
years  following  the  contract  period,  Trinidad  will  take  as  much  as  the 
Board  can  supply  subject  to  a  new  agreement.     In  February  of  each  year  the 
Board  -will  declare  the  definite  quantity  it  will  be  able  to  make  available. 

Projects  for  the  development  of  British  Guiana's  rice  industry  have 
been  responsible  for  a  steady  increase  in  production  during  recent  years. 
A  record  crop  in  19*1-6  amounted  to  5,3*1-9,000  bushels  (155  million  pounds 
milled),  compared  with  5,028,000  bushels  (l*+5  million  pounds)  the  year  be- 
fore and  with  the  prewar  ( 1937-41)  average  of  3,465,000  bushels  (100  mil- 
lion pounds) .    For  future  production,  the  target  is  set  at  8,000,000 
bushels  (2*1-0  million  pounds). 

CHILE  PROHIBITS 
RICE  EXPORTS 

The  Chilean  Government  recently  prohibited  rice  exports  during 
19^7,  the  result  of  this  season's  small  harvest.    The  official  estimate 
of  the  19*1-6-47  crop  is  ^,36*1-, 000  bushels  (128  million  pounds  milled),  the 
lowest  in  5  years,  and  considerably  less  than  the  record  of  7,860,000 
bushels  (230  million  pounds)  2  years  ago.    Primarily  because  of  reduced 
per-acre  yields  harvested  the  season  before,  the  19*1-6 -47  acreage  dropped 
to  80,000  acres,  compared  with  119,000  the  preceding  year.    Lack  of  water 
in  some  Provinces  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  reduction  in  yields 
per  acre  during  the  last  2  years . 

Principal  destinations  of  the  record  19*1-5  exports  of  97  million  pounds 
were  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 
Decreased  output  in  19*1-6,  however,  caused  a  decline  in  Chile's  rice  trade. 
January -October  exports  last  year  of  58  million  pounds,  the  latest  period 
available,  went  to  the  same  countries  and  also  to  Greece. 
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FATS  AND  OILS 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS 
EXCEED  EXPECTATIONS 

Contrary  to  earlier  forecasts  for  a  decrease  in  shipments  during  the 
first  half  of  19^7,  Philippine  copra  exports  of  more  than  300,000  short  tons 
during  January -March  equaled  ^5  percent  of  the  total  exports  in  19^6.  With 
practically  no  carry-over  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  heavy  shipments  during 
the  first  quarter,  stocks  of  copra  were  small  at  the  end  of  March.    This  will 
likely  result  in  a  decline  in  shipments  in  the  next  few  months  as  coconuts 
do  not  mature  rapidly  during  the  dry  season  (January -June) . 

Total  production  in  i9V7.cn  the  Islands,  the  leading  exporter  of 
copra  "before  the  war,  is  estimated  at  850,000  tons,  compared  with  700,000 
last  season  and  the  prewar  (1934-38)  average  of  654,000  tons.  Larger 
quantities  of  copra  will  be  processed  within  the  country  as  crushing 
capacity  has  increased.    Total  consumption  hy  Philippine  .crushers  in  19^6 
was  slightly  less  than  35,0.00  tons. 

A  decrease  in  the  Manila  market  price  of  copra  is  reported.    This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  decline  in- futures  in  th&-Uni ted.  States . 

NEWF 0UNDLAND  EXPORTS 

MORE  MARINE  OIL  ,         ;       .,  >  ,         .  .         ,  - 

Newfoundland  exports  of  marine  oils,  excluding  medicinal  .pils,  during 
totaled  5,900  short  tons,  a  3 8 -percent  increase  over  the  ^,300  tons 
of  the  previous  season.    Total  whale-oil  exports  of  over  3,000  tons,  a 
125-percent  increase  over  the  low  figure  -of  1,350  for  19^5,  largely  ac- 
counted for  the  expansion.    The  total  catch  in  19^-6  was  529  whales,  the 
largest  in  years;  in  19^-5  the  catch  came  to  329. 

Seal-oil  exports  showed  an  increase  of  almost  70  percent  while  total 
cod  oil  was  10k  percent  less  than  in  19^5.    Herring-oil  shipments  were  78 
percent. less  than  a  year  ago.    UNRRA  relief  orders  stimulated  the  herring  in- 
dustry., hut  apparently  smaller  quantities  were  processed  for  oil.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Newfoundland  whale  and  seal  oils  went. to  Canada  though 
sviall  quantities  also  were  exported  to  Czechoslovakia,  the.  Netherlands, 
Finland,  and  the  United  States.    The  principal  recipient  of  the  herring  and 
cod  oils  was  the  United  States,  with  Canada  ranking  second  in  importance. 

ANTARCTIC  WHALE-OIL   .  .. 

OUTPUT  AT  HIGH  LEVEL  .  • 

Antarctic  whale-oil  production  for  the  season  ended  April  7  has  ap- 
parently reached  the  highest  level  for  any  season  since  prewar  (1939-^+0). 
Though  19^6-^7  production  is  not  known  definitely,  reports  of  whales  caught 
indicate  an  output  of  about  285,000  short  tons  of  whale  oil,  .exclusive  of 
the  quantity  produced  by  the  Soviet  expedition.     This  figure  would  approach 
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the  limit  of  16,000  blue-whale  units,  the  equivalent  of  230,000  to  300,000 
tons  of  oil,  set  "by  international  agreement,  in  an  effort  to  guard  against 
depletion  of  whales.  About  90  percent  of  the  world's  whale  oil  comes  from 
Antarctic  operations. 

Prewar  (193^-38)  whale  and  sperm-oil  production  averaged  583,600  short 
tons,  reaching  700,000  tons  in  I938  when  35  factory  ships  were  in  operation. 
Though  practically  discontinued  during  the  war,  Antarctic  operations  were 
resumed  during  the  1 9^5-46  season  when,  with  nine  operating  factory  ships, 
production  reached  153,000  tons. 

Last  season,.  15  factory  ships  and  .3  land  stations  were  engaged  in 
whaling,  less  than  half  the  35  ships  operating  in  prewar.    Most  ships  were 
under  Norwegian  or  United  Kingdom  registry.    Of  Germany  and  Japan,  important 
producers  in  prewar,  only  the  latter  sent  ships  to  the  Antarctic  in  19^6-^7, 
with  two  factories  turning  out  about  13,000  tons  of  oil.    In  1939-UO  Ger- 
many produced  116,000  tons  of  oil  and  Japan,  123,000  tons.    The  bulk  of  the 
oil  is  destined  to  European  countries,  where  it  is  widely  used  in  margarine 
production. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

PERU'S  HEAVY  COTTON 
EXPORTS  CUT  STOCKS 

Continuation  of  the  heavy  export  movement  of  cotton  has  reduced  Peru's 
port  stocks  to  55,000  "bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  on  March  7,  19^7,  com- 
pared with  239,000  bales  a  year  ago.    Year-end  port  etocks  were  placed  at 
80,000  bales  as  against  3^2,000  at  the  end  of  I9U5  and  were  the  lowest 
since  191+1*    Stocks  in  mills  and  elsewhere  near  the  end  of  the  season 
usually  total  25,000    to  40,000  bales.    The  new  crop  does  not  begin  to  ar- 
rive on  the  market  in  heavy  volume  until  late  April  or  early  May. 

Cotton  exports  in  19*4-6  reached  an  all-time  record  of;  531,000  bales, 
compared  with  263,000  in.  19^5  and  a  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  3^0,000 
bales.    Most  of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  by  India,  the  United  King- 
dome,  Italy,  Colombia,  Belgium,  and  France.     Depletion  of  stocks  was 
responsible  for  the  sharp  decline  in  exports  since  December.  Preliminary 
reports  received  by  cable  show  exports  of  only  37,000  bales  during  the 
first  3  months  of  19^7,  compared  with  129,000  for  a  similar  period  in  19^5. 

Sales  of  the  19U6  (19^5-46)  crop  to  the  end  of  the  year  totaled  309,000 
bales,  representing  all  except  20,000  bales  of  the  estimated  crop.    No  es- 
timate of  the  19^7  crop  is  available  but  the  Cotton  Chamber  reports  that 
lack  of  sunshine  and  cool  weather  so  far  this  year  have  been  detrimental v 
and  may  result  in  reduced  yields,  despite  the  abundance  of  water  for  ir- 
rigation and  a  minimum  of  insect  damage. 

Prices  reached  a  peak  in  August  19^6  of  about  190  soles  per  Spanish 
quintal  (28.82  cents  per  pound)  for  Tangais  Type  5,  but  receded  almost  con- 
tinuously to  150  soles  (22.76  cents)  early  in  February  where  they  have  re- 
mained with  little  fluctuation.    Prices  of  Pima  (all  grades)  averaged  196425 
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soles  (29.77  cents)  at  the  high  lev-el  of  last  August  and  have  remained  at 
a  relatively  high  rate,  fluctuating  since'  the  first  of  the  year  between 
180  and  186"  soles  (27.31  and  23.22  cents)  for  Type  L. 


PERU:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries, 
average  1935-39,  annual- 194-1-46 
(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


C  ountry 

of 

destination 

Year  ended  December  31 

: Average 
1935-39 

19^1 

1942 

1943 

1944 

!  1945 

!  1946 

United  Kingdom  . . . 
Other  countries  . . 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

:  1,000 
.  bales 

:  1,000 
bales 

:  1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

:  1,000 

;  bales 

:  1,000 
bales 

'  163.3 
8.7 
15.6 
3.6 
12.9 
a/  0.8 
3-9 
i.3 
7.0 
0.0 
122.8 

26 . 3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.3 
0.0 

27.7 

22.5 
22.7 
262.3 

35.6 
:  0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
12.4 
44.6 
31.1 
24.8 

7Q.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
3.6 

40.1 

5.4 

29.1 

33  .2 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.9 

0.0 
4.3 

33.9 
15.2 

28.9 

:  64.6 
0.0 
1.2 

0.0 

0.9 

36.4 

11.9 

40.8 
29.8 
23.3 
54.1 

•  113 . 0 
22.7 
23.6 
46.1 
16.3 
44.1 
72.8 
55-3 
^Q.7 
52.3 
31.8 

339-6 

364.3 

148.5 

157.4 

116.4 

263.0 

531.1 

Compiled  from  Anuario  del  Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru  and  reports  from  the 
Callao  Customhouse,    a/  Three-year  average. 


The  export  tax  on  cotton  was  changed  on  February  28,  1947,  effective 
March  8,  when  a  50-percent  tax  was  levied  on  the  excess  of  the  export 
selling  price  over  the  cost  of  production  estimated  for  tax  purposes  at 
I30  soles  (19.72  cents)  for  Tanguis  and  155  soles  (23. 51  cents)  for  Pi^a 
and  other  varieties  grown  in  the  Piura  Valley.    These  cost  figures  relate 
to  stocks  of  old-crop  cotton  as  well  as  the  1Q47  crop  and  will  be  fixed 
in  March  of  each  year  for  the  new  crop. 


Other  taxes  that  remain  unchanged  are:    The  1-percent  Pro -Unemployed 
export  tax  law  of  April  10,  1931,  the  National  Defense  export  tax  of  L.98 
soles  (0.3  cent  )  imposed  on  November  3,  1932,  and  the  tax  of  0.1  sol 
(0.015  cent)  on  consumption  and  exports,  in  effect  since  January  2,  1936, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Agrarian  Society.     Other  local  taxes  also 
remain  unchanged.    The  new  rate  of  export  tax  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  old  rate  (for  Tanguis)  when  the  price  was  about  l80  soles  (27. 31 
cents).     In  relation  to  the  old  rate  it  is  graduated  upward  at  higher 
price  levels  and  downward  at  iov.'er  levels. 


WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign- 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 
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COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specific  markets 




Price  in 

'Equivalent 

Market  location, 

:Jjaue ,    unit;  01 

unit.  Ox 

fore  ign 

u  .0 .  cent.3 

Kind,  and  quality 

: xy4  f :    we ignt 

currency 

currency 

per  pound 

Alexandria 

1        :  Kan  tar 

Ashmouni,  Good  .... 

:4-xur  yy . up  xds. 

laxxari 

)i  )i  ^0 

3  (  .  uy 

A  /-I  V* yyi 1  vi  n         TP     C  TP 

,4-j.u.  yy.up  xds. 

laxxar 1 

iiO  RO 

j_;  ,  j  0 

Lrl  Za     (  ,    LrOOCL       .  ... 

»)i    i a.   no  or  iVo 

:4-xu.  yy.up  xds  s 

laxxdri 

JiO  RO 
LVd  ,  pU 

OR    )i  O 

35 .4j 

O       rr           T          TP     O  TP 

U-lZa     (  ,    U  ,(jr.  JJ  .           .      ,  c 

•  }i       TO.      OO      fit;  *l"k/-i 

:4-xu:  yy.up  xds. 

Tallari 

4o  .25 

33 .55 

» to.           oc    *i  *u  « 

'<+-xu:  yy.up  xds. 

Tallari 

42 .00 

35.01 

Karnak,  F.G.F  

•4-10:  99,05  lbs. 

Tallari 

1,  0  OR 

O  0  RR 

33  .25 

Bombay 

:        : Candy 

if -10:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

430 .00 

xo .  54 

■4-10:  784  lbs. ■ 

Rupee 

COO  OO 

yUu , UU 

1  O  OO 

Sind  American,  Fine.  . 

4-10:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

^Qo  OO 
pOc:  .  UU 

Punjab,     "      ,289~F,Fine^lO:  78I4-  lbs. 

Rupee 

^on  00 
O^rX .  UU 

00  fto 

<=3  .oy 

Kampala,  East  African. 

,4-10:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

PiOO  00 

ycrU  .UU 

35.39 

Buenos  Aires 

:Metric  ton 

Type  B   

4-12:  2204.6  lbs. 

Peso 

oi Ao  00 

diov . uu 

00'  )  1 )  1 
c-y  .44 

Lima 

:Sp. quintal 

Tanguis,  Type  5  .   .  . 

-4-12:  101.4  lbs. 

*155 . 00 

23  .51 

Recife 

:Arroba 

Mata ,  Type  5  . .   .   .  . 

4-11:  33.07  lbs. 

WJ.  U.£jC7  -L-L  w  ■ 

125 . 00 

20 .56 

Sertao,  Type  5 

4-11:  33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

130.00 

21. *39 

Sao  Paulo 

:Arroba 

Sao  Paulo,  Type 

4-11:  33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

■  163.50 

26 .90 

Torre on 

•   :Sp. quintal 

Middling,  15/16" 

4-11:  101.4  lbs. 

Peso 

138.25 

28.05 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
^Nominal . 


TOBACCO 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
SHOW  RISE  IN  1946 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  France  in  1946  totaled  82 
million  pounds,  compared  with  the  1945  figure  of  62.3  million.    The  United 
States  supplied  29  million  pounds,  or  35  percent  of  the  1946  total,  com- 
pared with  5L7  million  (83  percent)  in  1945.     Other  principal  sources  of 
supply  last  year  were  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  French  occupied 
Germany . 

During  the  prewar  (1934-38)  period,  French  imports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  averaged  62.8  million  pounds  annually.    The  United  States  supplied 
about  33  percent  of  the  imports  during  that  period.    French  exports  of 
leaf  were  negligible  in  both  1945  and  1946. 
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FRANCE;    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  1946  vlth  comparisons 


Country  of 
origin 

;  Average 
:  Lyi^'io 

1945 

1946  a/ 

1    (inn  nnnnfls 

i.  ,  Ww  puU-UUfc) 

TT—JJ.-J  Of04.oa 

on 

•51  724 

&7)  *.OC 

DLa.ii  LL     ........  ...... 

•  -•  •  .                 J-  ,  IHU 

584 

•          on  Rqi 

Dominican  Republic  • . 

ftPfl 

-AO 

11  24 1 

2  088 

i  okn 

l4l 

O  OAT 

3  ,  201 

3,003 

Hoi  ntn^H  n 

,      :       ;  *j-> 

^  l44 

:  13U 

157 

7,718 

5,687 

,,3 ,082-  ; 

6,685 

Total  

62,774 

62,251 

31,985 

Consular  sources,    a/  Preliminary .    b/  Presumably  French  zone  of  occupation . 


DOMINICAN  LEAF  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  SHARPLY 


Leaf -tobacco  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1946  totaled  62.5 
million  pounds  valued  at  $8,795,000,  compared  with  20.4  million  in  1945 
valued  at  $3,222,000.'  Europe  took  the  bulk  of  the  1946  exports,  the  largest 
since  World  War  I.    France  was  the  most  important  market  last  year,  taking 
15.7  million : pounds.    The  Netherlands  with  l4  million  and  Spain  with  12.8 
million  pounds  ranked  next.    Last  year  the  Republic  was  the  third  largest 
exporter  of  tobacco  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  being  outranked  only  by  the 
United  States  and  Brazil. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC ; 


annual  1945-46 


Country  of 
destination 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

19-5 

1946 

:       1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

.:  3,113 

. :  1,123 

1,609 

:  1,206 

.:  1,151 

2,499 

5,862 

2,445 

3,364 

:  15,673 

.:  4,535 

1,445 

13,955 

:  603 

18 

12,775 

y 

.  4,180 

4,604 

:  a/ 

737 

473 

a/ 

5,266 

.:  685 

b/  6,589 

2,715 

Total   

:  13,660 

20,441 

62,534 

Official  sources. 

a/  If  any,  included  with  others,    b/  Principally  Canary  Islands  and  French 
Morocco.    Includes  3,814,000  pounds  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  re- 
export to  other  countries. 


